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I  -  FROM  MYTH  TO  REALITY 


1.  Von  Sant  Brandon  ein  htibsch  lieblichs  lesen.  [Erfurt,  1511] 

From  the  earliest  times  there  were  rumors  of  islands  to  be  found  toward  the  west. 
One  of  the  most  durable  of  these  legends  was  the  story  of  St.  Brendan,  an  Irish 
abbot  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  voyage  took  him  to  a  number  of  remarkable  islands, 
some  very  warm,  others  very  cold.  A  thousand  years  later  the  abbot's  story  found 
its  way  into  print  in  a  number  of  versions  and  translations  with  the  result  that 
"St.  Brendan's  Island"  is  to  be  found  on  many  early  maps.  His  voyage  is  shown  here 
in  a  sixteenth-century  German  version. 


2.  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan.  The  historie  of  Cambria.  [London,  1584] 

Another  legendary  voyager  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  westward  was  a  twelfth- 
century  Welsh  prince  who,  following  a  quarrel  over  his  inheritance,  sailed  to  a 
western  land  where  he  founded  a  colony.  Its  geographical  location  is  not  definitely 
stated,  but  the  story  is  included  in  the  history  of  Wales  shown  here.  The 
Elizabethans  seized  upon  the  legend  and  tried  to  make  Prince  Madoc's  voyage  into 
a  British  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  which  antedated  Spain’s.  Rumors 
of  Indian  tribes  with  fair  complexions,  speaking  some  form  of  the  Welsh  language, 
continued  into  the  nineteenth  century  when  they  were  debated  at  length. 

3.  King  Henry  VIL  from  an  antient  Limning  in  the  Royal  Collection,  [engraving  by 
George  Vertue,  ca„  1732] 

Englishmen  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  making  regular  voyages  for  fishing  and 
trading  to  Iceland  as  well  as  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  after  their  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
especially  after  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne,  fragmentary  records  indicate  that 
voyages  were  being  made  to  find  a  legendary  island  confusingly  called  ’  Brasil". 

It  is  known  that  such  voyages  were  made  from  Bristol  as  early  as  1480,  and 
some  of  them  may  ha/ve  reached  Newfoundland  later  in  the  decade,  or  shortly 
following  1490. 

4.  Richard  Hakluyt.  The  Principall  Navigations,  Voiages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  nation.  London,  1589. 

Robert  Thorne,  a  Bristol  merchant  who  lived  and  traded  in  Spain,  claimed  that  a 
voyage  of  discovery  had  been  made  by  his  father  sometime  before  1497.  He  said 
that  his  inclination  toward  "discoverie  I  inherited  of  my  father,  which  with  another 
merchant  of  Bristowe  named  Hugh  Eliot,  were  the  discoverers  of  the  Newe  found 
landes,  of  the  which  there  is  no  doubt,  {  as  nowe  plainely  appeareth)  if  the  mariners 
would  then  have  bene  ruled,  and  folowed  their  Pilots  minde,  the  lands  of  the  West 
Indies  (from  whence  all  the  golde  commeth)  had  bene  ours.  " 


5.  Ferdinand  Columbus.  Historie.  Venice,  1571. 

Henry  VII  of  England  missed  an  opportunity  to  sponsor  Columbus's  voyage  of  discovery. 
The  latter's  brother  Bartholomew  went  to  England  to  ask  support  for  the  project  of 
sailing  west  to  find  Asia.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  King's  decision  was 
favorable  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  too  late,  for  Columbus  had  already  found  his 
sponsors  in  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  and  had  carried  out  his  "enterprise  of  the 
Indies".  Shown  here  is  the  earliest  printing,  in  Italian,  of  the  biography  of  Columbus 
written  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  opened  to  show  the  account  of  Bartholomew's  trip  to 
England. 


6.  Richard  Hakluyt.  Divers  voyages  touching  the  discoverie  of  America.  London,  1582. 

The  mists  begin  to  clear  from  the  historical  picture  in  1496,  when  a  royal  patent  was 
granted  by  Henry  VII  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  for  discovery  of  "Newe  and  unknowen 
landes.  "  Although  much  of  the  John  Cabot  story  is,  and  must  remain,  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  it  is  definitely  known  that  he  sailed  to  North  America  in  1497  under  this 
royal  authorization  and  that  he  attempted  to  follow  up  his  success  in  1498.  The  1497 
Cabot  expedition  explored  part  of  the  North  American  coast  between  Maine  and 
Labrador,  though  the  exact  location  of  the  first  landfall  and  the  precise  limits  of  his 
coasting  are  not  certainly  known.  The  results  of  the  second  voyage  are  still  more 
doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  reached  the  mainland.  Though  Cabot  probably  died  at 
sea,  at  least  one  ship  returned  with  new  information.  The  patent,  granting  him  and 
his  three  sons  hereditary  rights  in  his  discoveries,  was  printed  in  1582  in  the  famous 
collection  of  voyages  shown  here. 


II  -  THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 


For  two  generations  after  John  Cabot's  voyages,  English  interest  in  the  western 
discoveries  was  spasmodic.  While  Spain  grew  rich  from  her  American  conquests 
and  Portugal  prospered  from  her  Far  Eastern  trade  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

England  was  barred  from  both  areas.  The  possibility  of  reaching  Cathay  by  a 
northeast  passage  around  Europe  or  of  sailing  northwest  by  means  of  a  strait  through 
the  North  American  continent  seemed  to  be  England's  best  hope.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  England  began  to  search  actively  for  the  Passage.  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  that  the  Passage  was  actually  navigated. 


7.  Peter  Martyr.  The  History  of  Trauayle  in  the  West  and  East  Indies.  .  .with  a  discourse 
of  the  Northwest  Passage. . .  done  into  Englyshe  by  Richard  Eden. . .  and  finished  by 
Richarde  Wiles.  London,  1577. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  the  discoverer,  led  a  long  and  varied  career  as  expert  on 
navigation,  map-maker,  and  explorer  in  the  service  of  both  England  and  Spain.  It  was 
probably  in  1508  that  he  led  a  voyage  to  the  Northwest,  and  historians  consider  it  possible 
he  explored  Hudson  Strait,  although  accounts  of  the  voyage  are  conflicting  in  many  details, 
and  his  route  is  not  known.  Shown  here  is  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Sebastian  many 
years  after  the  event  in  which  he  expounded  his  theories  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
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8.  Humphrey  Gilbert,,  A  Discourse  of  a  Discouerie  for  a  new  Passage  to  Cataia. 

London,  1576. 

Humphrey  Gilbert’s  Discourse  has  been  called  "the  first  considerable  English 
treatise"  on  the  subject  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  although  it  was  "an  academic 
exercise  by  a  fairly  recent  recruit  to  geographical  studies.  "  English  horizons 
were  broadening  in  the  early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  even  so  Gilbert 
was  originally  moved  to  write  his  discourse  in  1566  to  prove  to  his  brother  John, 
a  Devonshire  squire,  that  the  voyage  of  discovery  he  had  in  mind  was  not  "rashe, 
or  foolishe.  " 

Gilbert's  project  did  not  materialize,  but  his  Discourse  was  put  into  print  later 

to  help  gain  support  for  the  backers  of  Frobisher's  enterprise,  which  had  a  similar  aim. 

9.  Robert  Thorne.  "This  is  the  forme  of  a  Mappe. . .  "  from  Richard  Hakluyt, 

Divers  Voyages,  London,  1582. 

Robert  Thorne's  map  was  a  crude  effort  to  illustrate  his  theory  that  the  English 
could  reach  the  Indies  and  Asia  by  sailing  north  over  the  Pole.  Between  1527,  when 
Thorne  made  the  map,  and  1582  when  Hakluyt  published  it,  geographical  knowledge 
had  increased  so  much  that  Hakluyt  felt  he  had  to  apologize  for  its  shortcomings, 

"the  knowledge  of  Cosmographie  not  then  beyng  entred  among  our  Marchauntes,  as 
nowe  it  is.  " 

10.  Dionyse  Settle.  La  Navigation  du  Martin  Frobisher.  [Paris],  1578. 

The  artist  who  drew  the  picture  from  which  this  woodcut  was  copied  was  the  same 
John  White  who  later  accompanied  Raleigh's  expeditions  and  painted  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  of  American  Indian  life  and  customs.  Three  Eskimos  were  taken  to  England 
by  Frobisher. 

11.  George  Beste.  A  true  Discourse  of  the  late  voyages  of  discouerie  for  the  finding  of 
a  passage  to  Cathaya,  by  the  Northweast.  London,  1578. 

Martin  Frobisher's  three  voyages  to  Baffin  Island  are  amongst  the  most  important  in 
the  early  history  of  the  discovery  of  Arctic  America.  Through  them  hundreds  of 
Englishmen  obtained  some  experience  of  American  voyaging,  and  their  experience 
of  the  cold  and  barren  lands  turned  many  towards  warmer  climes.  A  few  attempted 
later  to  follow  up  Frobisher's  exploration  of  Baffin  Land,  the  entrance  to  Hudson 
Strait  and  the  Labrador  coast,  and  so  continued  the  Northwest  Passage  myth  which 
was  the  main  inspiration  of  Arctic  exploration  for  two  hundred  years. 

Frobisher  got  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  publicity  for  diverting  so  much  of  his  energy 
to  the  search  for  gold  and  silver-bearing  ore.  The  schists  and  gneisses  which  he 
brought  back  with  him  had  no  minerals  which  could  then  be  profitably  extracted,  the 
lure  of  gold  being  only  the  glint  of  mica. 

12.  Dionyse  Settle.  A  true  reporte  of  the  late  voyage  into  the  West  and  Northwest  regions, 
&c.  London,  1577. 

This  report  of  Frobisher's  second  voyage,  written  by  one  of  the  participants,  was 
translated  into  French,  Latin,  and  German,  and  was  apparently  widely  circulated  on 
the  Continent. 


John  Davis.  The  Seamans  Secrets.  London,  1633. 

Sir  Francis  Drake’s  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1579  aroused  the  interest  of 
John  Davis  who  had  made  three  voyages  to  the  northwest  from  the  Atlantic  in  the 
1580’ s.  Davis  was  induced  to  join  the  raiding  expedition  to  the  west  coast  in  1591 
led  by  Thomas  Cavendish  who  promised  "unto  me,  that  when  we  came  to  the 
California,  I  should  have  his  Pinnice  with  my  owne  Bark  (which  for  the  purpose 
went  with  me  to  my  great  charges)  to  search  that  Northwest  discovery  upon  those 
back  parts  of  America.  "  The  expedition  did  not  get  beyond  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
however.  Davis’  description  of  this  abortive  attempt  appeared  in  the  preface  of 
this  sailors  manual  first  published  in  1595. 


"The  famous  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake"  in  Richard  Hakluyt,  The  Principall 
Navigations,  London,  1589. 

No  printed  account  of  Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world  appeared  until  some  years 
after  his  return  in  1580,  because  of  his  involvement  in  the  undeclared  war  between 
England  and  Spain.  He  did  not  actually  search  for  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Northwest  Passage,  but  told  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  he  intended  to  go  home  by 
that  route.  Instead,  Drake  explored  the  coast  of  California,  claimed  it  for  England, 
and  named  it  "New  Albion". 


Ill  -  THE  SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Antonio  De  Herrera.  Historia  General  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Castellanos. 

Volume  II.  Madrid,  1601. 

This  monumental  work  on  Spain’s  conquest  of  the  New  World  is  indispensable  for 
the  study  of  the  early  exploration  of  North  America  by  the  Spaniards.  The  section 
on  Florida  is  the  earliest  comprehensive  account  of  Spanish  activities  and  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  since  it  was  based  on  sources  which  have  disappeared.  Among  the 
small  portraits  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  title  page  is  that  of  Ponce 
de  Leon,  the  earliest  known  voyager  to  Florida. 


Hernando  Cortes.  Praeclara  FerdinSdi.  Cortesii  de  Nova  maris  Oceani  Hyspania 
Narratio.  Nuremberg,  1524. 

While  Cortds  was  carrying  out  the  conquest  of  Mexico  his  reports  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  the  King  were  of  such  interest  to  all  of  Europe  that  most  of  them  were 
promptly  put  into  print.  This  map  accompanying  the  Latin  translation  of  his  earliest 
surviving  letter  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  uses  the  name 
"Florida"  for  the  first  time  on  a  printed  map.  North  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  map 
at  the  left  of  the  sheet.  At  the  right  is  a  plan  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 


17.  Giovanni  Battista  Ramusio.  Terzo  Volume  delle  Navigation^  Venice,  1556. 

A  French  expedition  in  1524,  sponsored  by  Francis  I,  under  the  command  of  the 
Italian  navigator,  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano,  set  out  to  find  a  western  passage  to 
Asia.  "My  intention  was,  "  he  says  in  his  report  of  the  voyage,  "to  reach  Cathay 
and  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  not  expecting  to  find  such  an  obstacle  of  new  land 
as  I  found;  and  if  for  some  reason  I  expected  to  find  it,  I  thought  it  to  be  not 
without  some  strait  to  penetrate  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  "  He  did  not  find  the  strait 
he  hoped  for,  but  he  explored  for  the  first  time  the  east  coast  from  South  Carolina 
to  Cape  Breton.  His  report  that  the  land  narrowed  to  a  few  miles  in  one  place 
(the  Carolina  Banks)  aroused  false  hopes  of  an  easy  route  through  the  continent 
which  survived  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


18.  Alvar  Nuflez  Cabeza  De  Vaca.  La  relacion.  [Zamora,  1642] 

A  Spanish  expedition  under  Pamfilo  de  Narvdez  came  to  grief  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Narvaez's  expedition  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  overland 
journey  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  a  few  companions,  who  for  eight  years  wandered 
among  the  Indians,  finally  reaching  the  Spanish  settlements  in  northern  Mexico 
near  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  report  of  his  journey  stimulated  the  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers  for  finding  additional  riches  in  the  country  to  the  north  and 
led  to  the  later  explorations  of  De  Soto  and  Coronado. 


19.  Jacques  Cartier.  A  Shorte  and  briefe  narration  of  the  two  Navigations  and 
Discoveries  to  the  Northweast  partes  called  Newe  Fraunce.  London,  1580. 

Jacques  Cartier’s  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  a  by-product  of  another  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  carried  out  by  the 
French  in  1534  and  1535.  The  narrative  of  his  first  two  voyages  is  shown  here  in 
its  English  publication  of  1580,  a  translation  by  John  Florio  of  Oxford  from  the 
Italian  version  in  Ramusio’ s  book  of  voyages  shown  elsewhere  in  this  case.  The 
publication  was  the  first  to  be  sponsored  by  Richard  Hakluyt  who  says  of  the 
English,  "there  is  no  nation  that  hath  so  good  righte,  or  is  more  fit  for  this 
purpose,  than  they  are,  who. . .  might  very  commodiouslye  transporte  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  plant  a  Colonie.  " 


IV  -  ENGLAND'S  INTEREST  AROUSED 

20.  Sebastian  Munster.  A  treatyse  of  the  newe  India,  Translated.  .  .by  Richard  Eden. 
[London,  1552] 

England’s  interest  in  voyages  overseas  found  its  impetus  in  the  work  of  a  small 
group  of  geographer-scholars  who  were  able  to  translate  the  reports  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  voyages.  The  first  of  these  men  was  Richard  Eden,  an  employee 
of  the  Treasury.  His  first  effort  was  this  little  book,  a  translation  of  part  of  an 
enormous  volume  in  Latin  by  Sebastian  Mtinster.  Eden’s  preface  makes  clear 
his  patriotic  motives  and  his  desire  to  encourage  his  countrymen  who  had  recently 
"attempted  with  new  viages  to  serche  ye  seas  and  newe  found  landes.  " 


21.  Peter  Martyr.  The  Decades  of  the  new  worlde. .  .translated  into  Englysshe  by 
Richard  Eden.  London,  1555. 

Eden  followed  up  his  "Treatyse"  with  a  more  ambitious  translation  of  Peter  Martyr’s 
history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
book  was  dedicated  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary  of  England,  whose  marriage 
had  taken  place  some  months  before. 


22.  William  Cunningham.  The  Cosmographical  Glasse.  London,  1559. 

William  Cunningham,  a  physician,  compiled  the  first  English  book  of  cosmography, 
the  science  which,  he  said,  had  been  reponsible  for  the  discovery  of  America, 
"unknowne  in  all  ages  before  our  time.  "  An  understanding  of  astronomy  as  well 
as  of  geography  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  improvement  in  the  science  of  navigation 
which  made  possible  long  voyages  over  the  ocean. 


23.  Martin  Fernandez  De  Enciso.  Suma  de  geographia.  [Seville,  1519] 

This  was  the  first  academic  geography  book  to  discuss  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America  in  some  detail.  It  had  a  high  repute  in  England,  Roger  Barlowe  pre¬ 
senting  a  version  of  it  in  English  to  Henry  VHI  in  1541.  In  1578  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  was  preparing  an  American  voyage  and  to  popularize  American  geography 
had  the  parts  of  Enciso  dealing  with  the  West  Indies  (still  valuable)  and  North 
America  (out  of  date)  translated  and  published  as  A  Briefe  description  of  the  portes, 
creekes,  bayes,  and  havens  of  the  Weast  India.  Only  the  Huntington  Library  copy 
now  survives.  The  introduction  was  filled  with  propaganda  for  Gilbert’s  intended 
voyage  which  he  hoped  to  use  as  a  weapon  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Spanish 
monopoly  which,  Philip  n  contended,  included  the  whole  of  North  America. 

24.  Nicolds  De  Monardes.  Ioyfull  Newes  out  of  the  newe  founde  worlde. . .  Englished 
by  John  Frampton  Marchaunt.  London,  1577. 

Eden's  pioneering  work  of  translation  was  followed  up  by  others,  notably  by 
John  Frampton,  who  looked  upon  his  work  as  patriotic  educational  propaganda 
for  his  countrymen.  He  also  thought  of  it  as  a  personal  revenge  on  the  Spaniards 
for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  natural  and  deepseated  hatred  because  of  a  terrible 
experience  at  the  hands  of  Inquisition  officials  when  he  was  a  trader  in  Spain. 
Monardes’  description  of  the  plants,  trees,  and  other  products  of  America,  many 
of  them  thought  to  have  high  medicinal  value,  served  as  advertising  for  the 
attractions  of  a  marvellous  New  World. 

25.  Agustin  Zarate.  The  strange  and  delectable  History  of  the  discouerie  and  Conquest 
of. . .  Peru. . .  Translated  out  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  by  T.  Nicholas.  London,  1581. 

This  translation  from  the  Spanish  described  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  the  source  of 
the  silver  that  was  changing  the  entire  economy  of  Europe.  No  subtlety  was  needed 
to  make  attractive  to  Englishmen  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  mountain  of  silver 
similar  to  Potosf  in  Peru. 
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26.  Bernardino  De  Escalante.  A  discourse  of  the  navigation  which  the  Portugales  doe 
make. . .  Translated. . .  by  John  Frampton.  London,  1579. 

Another  of  Frampton’s  translations,  this  one  is  from  a  Spaniard’s  account  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  and  trade  in  the  Far  East.  Although  America  is  mentioned 
only  incidentally  in  this  book-  it  still  may  be  considered  as  a  stimulus  to  American 
exploration  because  it  described  the  wonders  of  Cathay  and  the  Spice  Islands  which 
might  be  reached  by  way  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 


27.  Andre  Thevet.  The  New  found  worlde.  London,  1568. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas  Hacket,  this  book  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  a  colony  in  Brazil,  attempted  by  Durand  de  Villegaignon.  It  has,  however, 
a  short  section  on  North  America,  dealing  particularly  with  Canada  which  con¬ 
tains  what  is  probably  the  first  account  of  Cartier’s  explorations  to  be  published 
in  English. 

28.  Antonio  Galvao.  The  Discoveries  of  the  World  from  their  first  originall  unto  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  1555.  London,  1601. 

A  translation  from  the  Portuguese  published  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  geographer, 
historian,  and  editor  who  spent  most  of  his  life  encouraging  and  helping  to 
organize  English  exploration  and  colonizing  activities.  Hakluyt’s  works  are  to 
be  found  scattered  throughout  this  exhibition.  His  own  quite  accurate  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  his  own  activities  is  expressed  in  the  dedication  of  this 
brief  summary  of  the  history  of  discovery.  Remarking  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  in  1555,  mentioned  the  English  only  four  times,  he  explains  that  this  was 
because  "there  was  little  extent  of  our  mens  travailes.  And  for  ought  I  can  see, 
there  had  no  great  matter  yet  come  to  light,  if  my  selfe  had  not  undertaken  that 
heavie  burden.  " 


29.  Antonio  Galvao.  Tratado.  [Lisbon,  1563] 

This  is  the  original  Portuguese  edition  of  the  book  shown  at  the  left.  Written  by 
a  one-time  governor  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  it  had  already  become  a  rare  book 
in  1601,  when  Hakluyt  was  unable  to  find  a  copy  against  which  he  could  check  the 
translation. 

It  was  still  rare  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  this  copy  was  used  for  a  reprint 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Original  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
editions  of  almost  all  the  Elizabethan  translations  are  in  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library. 


V  -  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  CLASH  IN  FLORIDA 


30.  Jacques  Le  Moyne  De  Morgues.  Brevis  Narratio.  Frankfurt,  Theodor  deBry,  1591. 

The  first  short-lived  French  settlement  in  North  America  was  made  in  1562  by  a 
group  of  Huguenots  under  Jean  Ribaut.  Their  "Charlesfort"  was  probably  on 
Parris  Island  in  Port  Royal  Sound  (near  the  site  of  the  present  Marine  base  in 
South  Carolina).  The  engraving  shown  here  was  made  from  a  drawing  by 
LeMoyne  who  accompanied  the  later  French  expedition  as  artist-observer. 

It  gives  a  generally  correct  impression  of  the  land;  flat,  marshy,  and  honeycombed 
with  tidal  inlets,  not  an  ideal  location  for  a  pioneer  settlement. 

31.  Jean  Ribaut.  "The  true  and  last  discouerie  of  Florida"  in  Richard  Hakluyt, 

Divers  Voyages,  London,  1582. 

Ribaut  left  thirty  men  at  Charlesfort  and  returned  to  France  for  supplies  and 
additional  colonists.  The  Wars  of  Religion  had  broken  out  in  France  during  his 
absence,  and  he  found  his  best  hope  was  to  appeal  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  support 
of  his  Protestant  colony.  The  Queen  was  sympathetic,  but  for  complicated 
diplomatic  and  political  reasons  Ribaut' s  English  venture  came  to  nothing.  His 
colonists  abandoned  the  fort  even  before  the  Spaniards  had  time  to  seek  them  out 
and  dislodge  them.  Ribaut' s  report  of  his  expedition  printed  in  English  in  London 
in  1563  was  the  earliest  book  linking  the  French  and  English  interest  in  Florida. 

We  show  the  text  as  reprinted  nineteen  years  later  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 


32.  Coppie  D'une  Lettre  Venant  de  la  Floride.  Paris,  1565. 

A  second  French  colonizing  expedition  under  Rene  de  Laudonni£re  was  sent  out 
during  a  lull  in  the  Huguenot  wars.  The  site  chosen  this  time  was  on  the  St.  John's 
River  not  far  from  the  present  Jacksonville,  Florida.  This  engraving  of  the  fort 
built  by  Laudonni&re's  men  illustrates  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  soldiers  to 
his  father  in  Rouen. 

33.  Rene  De  Laudonni&re.  L'Histoire  Notable  de  la  Floride.  Paris,  1586. 

The  English  seaman  John  Hawkins,  best  known  for  his  voyages  to  Africa  and  his 
activities  in  the  slave  trade,  paid  a  visit  to  the  struggling  French  colony  on  his 
way  home  from  a  profitable  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  1565.  Neither  Hawkins 
nor  Laudonni&re  knew  whether  Ms  country  was  at  war  with  the  other's,  but  the 
Frenchman  broke  out  Ms  last  bottle  of  wine  to  entertain  his  guest  while  Hawkins 
sold  Laudonni&re  a  ship  and  enough  supplies  to  return  home.  This  book,  the 
first  full  account  of  the  French  activities  in  Florida,  contains  LaudonniSre's 
version  of  Hawkins'  visit.  An  English  version  appeared  three  years  later  in  the 
1589  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Principal  Navigations. 

34.  Bartolome  De  Flores.  Obra  nuevamente  compuesta.  [Seville,  1571] 

The  repeated  failure  of  her  early  Florida  expeditions  led  Spain  to  abandon  any 
attempt  to  coloMze  the  area.  It  was  only  when  the  French  appeared  that  she  took 
a  renewed  interest.  In  1565  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avilds  persuaded  PMlip  II  to  allow 
Mm  to  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement.  His  lasting  achievement  was  St.  Augustine, 


but  part  of  Ms  task  was  the  elimination  of  the  French  described  elsewhere  in  this  case 
The  Spamsh  side  of  this  story  is  this  poem  in  praise  of  Menendez’s  "happy  victory". 


35.  Nicholas  Le  Challeux.  Discours  de  l’Histoire  de  la  Floride.  Dieppe,  1566. 

Supplies  and  reinforcements  reached  Fort  Caroline  with  a  French  fleet  commanded 
by  Ribaut  just  in  time  to  meet  the  Spamards  under  Menendez ,  who  was  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  French  colonies  in  Florida.  One  of  the  few  Frenchmen  to  escape 
the  massacre  at  the  fort  was  a  carpenter,  Nicholas  Le  Challeux,  who  managed  to 
get  home  to  France  and  tell  Ms  story.  Shown  here  is  one  of  several  editions 
printed  in  order  to  arouse  French  feeling  against  the  Spanish. 


36.  Lancelot  Voisin,  Sieur  De  La  Popellim&re.  Les  Trois  Mondes.  Paris,  1582. 

Two  years  after  the  Fort  Caroline  massacre,  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a  French 
corsair,  attacked  the  Spamards  who  had  renamed  the  fort  San  Mateo.  In  what  he 
felt  was  a  justifiable  revenge,  he  wiped  out  the  fort  and  garrison,  adding  one 
more  chapter  of  violence  to  the  grim  early  Mstory  of  Florida.  The  first  appearance 
in  print  of  Gourgues’ s  version  of  the  story  of  Ms  exploit  was  in  the  book  shown  here. 

37.  Baptista  Boazio.  "Oppidum  S.  Augustim"  in  Walter  Bigges,  A  Summarie  and 
true  Discourse,  London,  1589. 

England  opened  hostilities  against  Spain  with  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  raid  on  the 
Spanish  towns  in  the  West  Indies  in  1585-86.  On  Ms  return  journey  he  landed 
at  St.  Augustine,  forced  the  small  Spamsh  garrison  to  flee,  and  burned  the 
town.  In  tMs  case  there  was  no  massacre.  There  was  also  very  little  profit 
for  the  English  except  for  a  chest  contaimng  money  intended  for  paying  the 
soldiers.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the  map  says  the  English  felt  the  Spanish 
in  Florida  were  behaving  like  "dogs  in  a  manger, "  holding  St.  Augustine  and 
Port  Royal  "for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  the  English  and  French  from 
occupying  the  intervening  space,  wMch  was  completely  uncultivated.  " 


VI  -  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  COLONIZATION 


38.  George  Peckham.  A  true  Reporte.  London,  1583.  Facsimile. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  the  first  Englishman  to  see  clearly  the  possibilities 
of  becoming  a  landed  proprietor  in  North  America.  His  plan  was  an  ambitious 
one,  vague  as  to  territorial  boundaries  but  specific  as  to  its  feudal  organization. 
It  failed  partly  from  lack  of  capital  and  partly  because  no  one  fully  realized  how 
difficult  was  the  actual  process  of  planting  and  supporting  a  successful  pioneer 
settlement.  Gilbert  took  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  1583,  but  some  of  Ms 
vessels  were  wrecked,  and  on  his  way  home  Ms  own  small  ship  sank  in  a  storm. 
TMs  account  was  written  by  a  leader  of  a  group  of  English  Catholics  who  had 
hoped  to  accompany  the  expedition. 


39.  Christopher  Carleill.  A  discourse.  [London,  1583] 

Among  the  earliest  pamphlets  issued  to  promote  a  specific  voyage  was  this 
Discourse  by  Christopher  Carleill,  who  hoped  to  follow  up  Gilbert's  attempt. 

It  was  written  before  the  return  of  Gilbert's  unsuccessful  expedition  and  was 
a  forthright  effort  to  convince  the  merchants  of  the  importance  and  practicality 
of  the  subject,  in  which  they  were  making  only  small  and  reluctant  investments, 
little  is  known  of  his  actual  voyage.  He  did  set  out  for  New  England  in  1584, 
but  returned  without  going  further  west  than  Ireland. 


40.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Portrait  by  Isaac  Oliver.  Engraved  by  George  Vertue, 
circa  1732. 

"The  Elizabethan  age  was  not  spacious,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  but  narrow 
and  needy. . .  and  its  adventures  were  undertaken  not  from  swashbuckling  zest 
but  because  good  men  found  their  country  in  a  tight  place  and  staked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  redeem  it. . .  If  we  probe  beneath  the  incidents  and  seek  out 
the  motives  we  find  no  absent-minded  empire-building  but  a  reasoned  cooperative 
effort  which  left  no  means  untried  to  attain  a  definite  goal.  The  way  of  these  men 
was  hard,  and  their  reward  small. . .  The  success  revealed  itself  slowly  after  they 
were  dead.  "  George  Bruner  Parks,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  English  voyages. 


41.  Richard  Hakluyt.  "  A  particuler  discourse",  in  Documentary  History  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  Volume  II,  Cambridge,  1877. 

Richard  Hakluyt,  a  clergyman,  was  responsible  for  the  most  important  document 
connected  with  the  early  English  attempts  at  colonization.  His  "Discourse  of  the 
Western  Planting",  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1584.  It  was  not  put  into  print  at  the  time,  but  the  ideas  expressed  in  it  became 
extremely  influential.  Hakluyt  acted  as  a  sort  of  research  consultant  and  technical 
adviser  to  the  group  interested  in  American  colonization  and  especially  to  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Discourse"  was  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Queen  for  the  west¬ 
ern  voyages  and  also  to  provide  a  textbook  on  colonization  for  her  secretary  of 
state,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 

42.  "Novus  Orbis"  in  Peter  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  Paris,  1587. 

The  map  shown  here  is  the  first  one  published  containing  the  name  "Virginia". 

In  1584  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  Gilbert's  half  brother  Walter  Raleigh  the  right 
to  colonize  anywhere  south  of  Newfoundland.  His  reconnoitering  expedition 
under  Amadas  and  Barlowe  recommended  Roanoke  Island  on  the  coast  of  Carolina 
and  Raleigh  promptly  named  the  area  after  his  Queen.  This  book,  one  of  the  many 
for  which  Hakluyt  was  responsible,  is  a  translation  of  the  great  Spanish  account 
of  the  early  discoveries. 


Richard  Hakluyt,  the  elder.  'Inducements  to  the  liking  of  the  voyage  intended 
towards  Virginia. . .  "  in  John  Brereton,  A  Brief  and  true  Relation,  London,  1602. 
(2nd  edition). 

Richard  Hakluyt's  uncle,  whose  name  was  the  same,  was  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London*  He  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  promoting  colonization 
and  advising  the  organizers  of  expeditions.  This  short  essay  by  him,  originally 
written  in  connection  with  Raleigh's  Virginia  project,  discusses  the  possible 
economic  advantages  England  might  derive  from  colonies.  His  statement 
"Trafficke  easily  followeth  conquest”  was  an  early  expression  of  the  doctrine  that 
"trade  follows  the  flag.  " 


VH  -  RALEIGH'S  ROANOKE  COLONIES 


John  White,  "The  arrival  of  the  Englishemen  in  Virginia",  in  Thomas  Hariot, 

A  Briefe  and  true  report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia.,  Frankfurt,  Theodor 
de  Bry,  1590. 

Raleigh's  first  group  of  colonists,  under  Richard  Grenville,  arrived  on  the 
Carolina  coast  in  June,  1585,  and  located  their  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island, 
near  Cape  Hatteras. 

With  the  settlers  was  Thomas  Hariot,  "a  good  geographer  to  make  discriptions 
of  the  landes  discovered",  and  John  White,  "a  skilful  painter. .  .to  bring  descriptions 
of  all  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  townes,  &c.  "  To  these  men  we  are  indebted  for 
a  first-hand  pictorial  and  geographical  record  of  the  colony.  In  this  case  are  shown 
some  of  the  pictures  and  maps  made  by  them,  which  were  engraved  and  published 
in  1590  in  Frankfurt,  by  Theodor  de  Bry,  as  part  of  his  great  series  of  illustrated 
narratives  of  exploration  in  America  and  the  Far  East. 


John  White,  "Oppidum  Pomeioc",  in  Thomas  Hariot,  Admiranda  Narratio, 
Frankfurt,  Theodor  de  Bry,  1590. 

"Pomeioc"  was  the  name  of  the  first  Indian  village  visited  by  the  English.  White's 
picture  of  the  Carolina  Algonquian  town  is  shown  here  as  engraved  by  De  Bry.  The 
four  books  in  this  case  are  all  versions  of  the  Hariot-White  book  in  English,  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  from  the  fine  collection  of  the  De  Bry  series  acquired  by 
John  Carter  Brown  over  a  century  ago. 


John  White,  "Le  maniere  de  pescher  des  habitans  de  Virginia"  in  Thomas  Hariot, 
Merveilleux  et  Estrange  Rapport.  Frankfurt,  Theodor  de  Bry,  1590. 

Many  originals,  as  well  as  some  early  copies  of  John  White's  water-color  drawings 
have  survived  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  accurately  colored  reproduction  in  two  magnificent  volumes  edited  by 
Paul  Hu  It  on  and  Professor  David  B.  Quinn,  the  speaker  at  the  opening  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition  on  May  14,  1964.  The  importance  of  the  drawings  to  historians  of  the  period 
and  for  the  studies  of  ethnologists  and  naturalists  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


47.  "Americae  pars,  Nunc  Virginia  dicta",  in  Thomas  Hariot,  Wunderbarliche  doch 
warhafftige  Erklhrung,  Frankfurt,  Theodor  de  Bry,  1590. 

White  and  Hariot  probably  collaborated  closely  on  this  map  of  the  territory 
north  and  south  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  Roanoke  Island.  (The  north  is  at  the  right- 
hand  side. ) 

One  thing  made  clear  by  this  map  is  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  shallow  harbors 
within  the  Outer  Banks.  One  of  Raleigh's — and  therefore  Queen  Elizabeth's — 
chief  purposes  in  making  the  settlement  was  to  use  it  as  a  privateering  base 
against  the  Spaniards  to  the  South.  The  location  was  soon  recognized  as  unsuitable, 
and  the  possibilities  of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  investigated. 


VTH  -  RALEIGH'S  ROANOKE  COLONIES  (continued) 


48.  Battista  Boazio.  The  Fampuse  West  Indian  voyadge.  [London,  1589] 

Raleigh's  first  colony  stayed  on  Roanoke  Island  for  a  year,  beset  by  the  usual 
troubles — lack  of  adequate  supplies  and  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  fleet  called  there  on  the  way  home  from  the  raid  on  St.  Augustine  and 
offered  help  to  tide  the  settlers  over  until  the  arrival  of  an  expected  relief  ship. 

A  severe  storm  upset  all  the  plans,  however,  and  in  the  end  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  settlement  and  took  passage  home  to  England  with  Drake.  This 
general  map  of  the  expedition's  route  clearly  shows  the  Virginia  settlement  as 
the  last  stop  before  the  homeward  voyage. 

49.  Richard  Hakluyt.  The  Third  and  Last  Volume  of  the  Voyages.  London,  1600. 

The  book  shown  here  contains  the  most  complete  contemporary  account  of 
Raleigh's  Virginia  colonies.  It  is  opened  to  the  list  of  colonists  in  the  group 
sent  over  on  the  second  expedition  in  1587,  under  the  governorship  of  John  White, 
the  artist.  Although  the  intent  was  to  found  a  "City  of  Raleigh"  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  colonists  were  put  ashore  at  the  less  favorable  site  of  the  earlier  colony  on 
Roanoke  Island.  White  returned  to  England  to  arrange  for  additional  supplies, 
which  he  was  never  able  to  send  them. 

This  list  is  the  personnel  of  the  "Lost  Colony"  of  Roanoke,  and  includes  Virginia 
Dare,  White's  granddaughter,  who  was  born  in  the  colony.  According  to  the  list, 
another  less  famous  baby  was  born  to  Dionys  and  Margery  Harvie,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  the  child's  sex  or  Christian  name. 


50.  Franciscus  Dracus  Redivivus. . .  Amsterdam,  1596. 

The  expedition  planned  for  the  relief  and  reinforcement  of  the  1587  Virginia  colony 
never  crossed  the  ocean  because  the  threat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  kept  English  ships 
and  seamen  busy  in  1587  and  1588.  John  White  made  conscientious  efforts,  but  even 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  privateering  against  the  Spanish  took  precedence  over 
his  plans,  and  he  was  unable  to  reach  Roanoke  for  three  years.  By  that  time  the 
colonists  had  gone,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  disappearance  have  never  been 
definitely  known.  The  picture  of  an  Armada  battle  shown  here  is  far  from  realistic  in 
detail,  but  it  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  naval  warfare 
in  the  Narrow  Seas. 


Walter  Raleigh.  The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Bewtiful  Empyre  of 
Guiana.  London,  1596. 

Raleigh  was  a  man  of  many  interests,  problems,  and  projects,  but  he  did  not  entirely 
forget  his  unfortunate  Roanoke  colonists.  In  1595  on  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  in 
search  of  El  Dorado,  he  told  some  Spaniards  of  his  hope  of  visiting  and  rescuing  the 
colonists.  His  narrative  in  the  book  shown  here  adds  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
Virginia  "in  my  returne  if  extremity  of  weather  had  not  forst  me  from  the  said  coast.  " 

The  portrait  of  Raleigh,  inserted  in  this  book,  was  engraved  by  Simon  van  der  Passe 
from  a  painting  by  Compton  Holland.  It  was  intended  as  a  frontispiece  for  Raleigh’s 
History  of  the  World,  the  massive  work  he  wrote  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 


IX  -  THE  NORTH  PART  OF  VIRGINIA 


Edward  Wright  and  Emery  Molyneux.  "A  true  hydrographical  description  of  so 
much  of  the  world  as  hath  beene  hetherto  discovered"  in  Richard  Hakluyt, 

The  Principal  Navigations,  London,  1598-1600. 

For  some  years  after  the  tragic  failure  of  Raleigh’s  Roanoke  colonies  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  English  showed  little  active  interest  in  North 
American  voyages.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  interest  would  revive,  however, 
and  the  possibilities  of  success  became  greater  with  the  remarkable  advances 
in  navigation  science  and  seamanship  being  made  in  England  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Slowly  an  inward -looking  island  nation  was  becoming 
transformed  into  a  respected  naval  power.  This  progress,  both  technical  and 
geographical,  is  exemplified  in  the  world  map  shown  here  (western  half  only). 
Drawn  for  practical  use  in  navigation  by  Edward  Wright,  an  Oxford  mathematician, 
it  makes  use  of  the  Mercator  projection  a  few  years  after  it  had  been  conceived  by 
that  celebrated  Dutch  mapmaker. 


Joseph  Hall.  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World.  [London,  ca.  1609] 

Under  a  1593  Act  of  Parliament,  English  separatists  could  be  exiled.  In  1597  one 
congregation  chose  voluntary  exile  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
where  they  could  operate  a  walrus-fishery  and  still  remain  subject  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  Their  minister,  Francis  Johnson,  and  three  others  sailed  in  1597  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  rest,  but  their  ship  was  driven  away  from  the  islands  by 
French  fishermen.  After  further  adventures  at  sea  they  returned  to  England  dis¬ 
couraged,  where  the  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  congregation  moved  instead  to 
Amsterdam. 

These  unsuccessful  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  satirized  by  Joseph  Hall  in  his  Mundus 
alter  et  idem,  translated  as  The  discovery  of  a  new  world,  where  he  included 
them  as  inhabitants  of  "Sectarious"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  sectaries 
would  be  forcibly  exiled  to  it  from  England.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  1620  knew  of 
the  Magdalen  Islands  episode;  it  may  even  have  influenced  their  decisions  to  seek 
a  home  in  America. 


John  Brereton.  A  Brief  and  true  Relation  of  The  Discoverie  of  the  North  Part  of 
Virginia.  London,  1602. 

This  is  the  first  separate  publication  of  an  English  voyage  to  New  England.  It  went 
into  two  editions  within  a  very  short  time,  indicating  the  interest  which  the  voyage 
aroused. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  brought  the  ship  Concord  to  the  Maine  coast,  discovered 
Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  explored  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 
He  began  erecting  a  trading  post  on  Cuttyhunk  Island,  but  his  men  refused  to  stay. 
He  traded  profitable  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  took  home  to  England  sassafras 
roots  and  timber. 


Nicolas  De  Monardes.  Primera  y  Segunda  y  tercera  Partes  de  la  Historia 
Medicinal.  Seville,  1574. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Adventurers,  or  as  we  would  call  them  today  the 
investors,  in  the  early  voyages  it  was  essential  that  the  ships  return  from  America 
with  a  cargo  of  some  kind.  During  Bartholomew  Gosnold' s  stay  on  Cuttyhunk 
Island  the  Indians  helped  his  men  load  sassafras  on  the  ship,  and  it  brought  a  good 
return  on  the  London  market — three  shillings  a  pound. 

The  use  of  sassafras  roots  as  a  medicine,  thought  then  to  be  good  for  almost  any 
ailment,  had  been  popularized  in  England  by  John  Frampton' s  Joyfull  Newes  out 
of  the  newe  founde  worlde,  (shown  in  Case  IV).  Here  is  the  Spanish  work  he 
translated,  opened  to  a  sketch  of  the  sassafras  tree. 

It  took  only  a  few  cargoes  of  sassafras,  however,  to  glut  the  market  in  London, 
and  later  voyagers  usually  sought  the  more  dependable  profits  of  the  fur  trade. 


X  -  THE  NORTH  PART  OF  VIRGINIA  (continued) 


Samuel  Purchas.  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes. . .  The  Fourth  Part.  London,  1625. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Hakluyt  was  not  content  to  publish  accounts  of  voyages. 

He  also  helped  to  promote  them. 

In  1603  Martin  Pring  took  the  ships  Speedwell  and  Discovery,  equipped  by  Hakluyt 
in  association  with  some  Bristol  merchants,  to  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  was  to  follow  up  Gosnold' s  discoveries  in  1602.  Pring  built  a  summer 
camp,  enclosed  by  a  stockade,  near  the  site  of  Provincetown  on  Cape  Cod  (some 
believe  it  to  have  been  on  Plymouth  Harbor)  and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 

He  made  a  further  voyage  to  New  England  in  1606  of  which  we  know  little. 


57.  Samuel  De  Champlain.  Plan  of  St.  Croix  Island,  in  Les  Voyages,  Paris,  1613. 

In  his  book  of  1613,  Samuel  de  Champlain  tells  plainly  and  clearly  how  he  examined 
the  shores  of  New  England  and  the  Maritimes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  well  as  how  he  settled  St.  Croix  Island  in  1604,  Port  Royal  in  1605,  and 
later  Quebec.  His  descriptions  of  the  coast  and  islands  made  a  great  contribution 
to  knowledge  of  North  America. 

The  book  is  opened  to  show  Champlain’s  plan  of  the  island  in  the  St.  Croix  River, 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  where  seventy-nine  Frenchmen  camped  for 
the  winter  of  1604-5.  The  French  achievements  interacted  closely  with  those  of 
the  English.  The  English  voyages  to  New  England  from  1605  to  1609  were 
especially  intended  to  check  French  penetration  southward,  where  it  was  hoped 
English  colonies  might  be  established. 

58.  James  Rosier.  A  True  Relation  of  the  most  prosperous  voyage  made  this  present 
yeere  1605,  by  Captaine  George  Waymouth,  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Land  of 
Virginia.  London,  1605. 

George  Waymouth  was  the  first  Englishman  to  make  a  close  inspection  of  part  of 
the  Maine  coast.  James  Rosier,  who  accompanied  him  as  a  scientific  observer 
(as  Thomas  Hariot  had  been  in  the  Roanoke  colony  in  1585-6)  tells  us  in  this  book 
how  Waymouth  explored  Monhegan  Island,  the  approaches  to  the  St.  George's 
River  and  the  river  itself.  He  adds  his  own  notes  on  natural  history  and  on  the 
Indians.  The  length  of  the  St.  George's  River  was  exaggerated  to  impress 
intending  settlers. 

Waymouth  had  been  sent  out  by  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  to  prepare  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  English  Catholics.  On  his  return  the  Catholics  abandoned  the  scheme, 
and  this  little  book  was  intended  to  attract  merchants  and  gentlemen  from  Bristol 
and  the  West  of  England  to  take  up  trading  and  settling  in  northern  New  England, 
as  they  did  at  Sagadahoc  in  1607. 


WALL  PANELS 


59.  Vesconte  Maggiolo.  Manuscript  world  map,  from  atlas  of  1511. 

Drawn  on  a  polar  projection,  this  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  maps  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  to  show  the  American  discoveries.  Its  special  importance  in 
our  exhibition  is  that  it  bears  the  legend  "terra  de  los  ingresy",  or  "land  of  the 
English,  "  indicating  some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  mapmaker  of 
early  English  voyages  from  Bristol  before  1500. 

60.  Vesconte  Maggiolo.  Manuscript  map  of  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe, 
from  atlas  of  1511. 

This  map  shows  the  British  Isles  facing  towards  the  Western  Ocean  at  about  the 
time  of  the  earliest  British  voyages.  Iceland,  at  the  north,  and  the  Azores  and 
Canary  Islands  are  shown.  In  addition  there  are  also  two  legendary  islands  — 

Maida  and  Brasill,  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  Ireland.  The  origin  of  these  names, 


as  well  as  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  islands,  goes  back  to  very  early  times 
and  possibly  to  unrecorded  voyages.  The  name”Brasill''  was  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  South  American  country. 


61.  Diego  Ribero.  Carta  Universal,  manuscript,  Seville,  1529.  Facsimile . 

The  original  from  which  this  facsimile  was  made  is  a  manuscript  map  in  the 
Vatican  library.  Its  maker,  Diego  Ribero,  was  a  Portuguese  under  appointment 
as  cosmographer  to  the  King  of  Spain.  It  shows  the  American  discoveries  made 
up  to  that  time  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  also  the  Line  of  Demarcation 
which  had  been  established  by  treaty  between  their  overseas  possessions  in  1494. 

No  trace  of  the  Cabot  voyages  appears,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  record  of  early 
Bristol  voyages  under  "Tiera  de  Labrador”,  which  probably  represents 
Greenland. 

62.  Vesconte  Maggiolo.  World  map,  manuscript,  1527.  Facsimile. 

This  section  of  a  world  map  records  the  1524  voyage  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano, 
who  was  the  first  to  explore  and  describe  the  North  American  coast  between  Florida 
and  Cape  Breton.  The  map  shows  his  mistaken  idea  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
continent,  which  influenced  some  of  the  English  voyages.  It  is  known  that  Henry  VIII 
owned  a  map  that  had  been  made  and  given  to  him  by  Verrazzano  himself,  and  it 
may  very  well  have  been  similar  to  this. 

63.  La  carta  universale  della  terra  ferma  &  Isole  delle  Indie  occidentals  Venice,  1534. 

One  of  the  few  printed  maps  of  the  period  based  on  Spanish  knowledge  of  the 
American  coasts.  Although  published  in  1534,  it  shows  no  influence  of  the  North 
American  discoveries  of  Verrazzano,  who  sailed  under  the  French  flag,  but  follows 
the  ideas  of  Estdvan  Gomez,  a  Spanish  pilot  who  made  a  voyage  in  1525  looking 
for  a  passage  through  the  North  American  continent  between  Florida  and  Newfound¬ 
land. 

64.  Battista  Boazio.  The  Famouse  West  Indian  voyadge.  [London,  1589],  with 
English  text. 

John  White  the  artist,  along  with  other  members  of  Raleigh's  first  Roanoke  colony, 
was  rescued  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586  and  taken  to  England  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet.  Drake's  cartographer  and  White  must  have  become  acquainted 
on  the  voyage  and  exchanged  ideas.  The  connection  is  evident  from  the  drawing, 
at  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  map,  of  the  "Sea  Connye”  or  triggerfish,  which  is 
almost  exactly  like  one  of  White's  drawings. 

Another  copy  of  this  map,  in  color,  is  shown  in  Case  VHI,  lacking  the  rare  English 
text  that  was  published  to  go  with  it. 


65.  [Niccolo  Zeno.  ]  Frisland.  [Venice,  ca.  1570] 

Frisland  was  an  island  described  in  an  Italian  book  of  1558,  telling  the  story  of 
some  voyages  supposedly  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Modern  scholars  have  been  unable  to  determine  how  much  of  the  story  is  factual, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  most  of  it  was  imaginative.  At  the  time,  however, 
the  book  and  the  map  illustrating  it  were  taken  as  serious  history  and  geography* 
The  map  shown  here  is  an  enlarged  form  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Zeno  map. 
Frisland  was  so  real  to  the  navigators  of  the  later  sixteenth  century  that  Frobisher 
reported  sighting  it  and  sailing  along  its  coast  when  he  was  actually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Greenland. 


